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The CHAIRi^AAN (Ethiopia) ; I declare open the seventy-third plenary- 
meeting of the Goriference of the Eighteen Nation Committee on Disarmament * 

l/ir» BURNS (Canada) t As has been said this morning by a number of 
representatives in. the course of the informal discussion that preceded this meeting, 
it has been some time since we were. able to devote ourselves to the very important 
questions of general and complete disarmament which have been laid do-wn in our 
agenda by our co-Chairmen* I find that I am going back a considerable time in 
reverting to the subject of the elimination of nuclear weapon vehicles and its 
verification<, . It may seem a little like going back over dusty records, but since 
the subject is one of such importance, and since I presume that we shall have only 
one or two, if any, more meetings on it, it, seems necessary to put 'oh record again 
certain views on the discussion that took place on 10 August, which was", as 
representatives will recall, the last meeting at which it was discussed (ENDC/PVe68) ^ 
I shall be referring to what the former representative of the Soviet Union, Ivlr^Zor in, 
said then with regard to verification of the elimination of nuclear weapon vehicle s<. 
He was comparing the verification that vrould be required under the' Soviet plan and what 
would be required under the United States plan, and the Canadian delegation has 
studied very carefully what is set out in the verbatim records of that and other 
relevant meetings, including the statements of the Soviet Union, Tfe should like to 
say that we welcome the serious effort that was made by Mr, Zorih to comprehend the 
Western suggestions on a system of zonal inspection devised to be applied to the 
three-stage elimination of nuclear weapon vehicles proposed in the- United States 
outline of basic provisions of a treaty on general and complete disarmament (EM)C/30), 
which of course is supported by those nations here which are associated and allied with 
the United States, 

ivir. Dean had given an exposition of these suggestions in regard to zonal 
inspection and, of course, his exposition was not intended to apply to the 100 per 
cent elimination of nuclear weapon vehicles in stage I, which forms part of the Soviet 
proposals,, Although, as I say, Ivlr* Zorin seemed to make a real effort to understand 
the United States proposals in this matter of verifying the elimination of . nuclear 
weapon vehicles, I am sorry to say that I do not think he really did. understand^ 
Perhaps- that isjhe fault of the Western delegations not having been clear enough. 
I note that Mr <»/ Zorin also did not understand the application of my remarks in 
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previous meetings which were intended to pount out the difficulties of verification 
which are inherent in the Soviet proposal for 100 per cent elimination of nuclear 
weapon vehicles in the fiirst stage of disarmaments 

Therefore^ I should like today to take a few minutes to try to clear up some 
misconceptions which are evident in what the former leader of the Soviet delegation 
said on 10 Augusts I shall not try to explain what the zonal inspection plan 
•means and how it applies « I can very well leave that to my United States colleague. 
^/tr^ Zorin saids 

'*0n 6 and 8 August> the representative of Canada, Mr^ Burns, tried to 
explain to us how the Western Powers envisaged such a system of control; 
but it is obvious that his views in this regard in the first place are 
politically unacceptable and, secondly are completely unfeasible in 
practice*^* •. 

"^Vhat is the trend of Mr** Burns ^' proposals ? If we understood him, 
correctly - and at the meeting of 8 August he tried very hard to 
preclude any possible misunderstanding of his views - it appears that 
the Canadian representative suggests that, even before we start to 
destroy one single rocket, one single submarine, one single bomber, one 
single atomic gun, international controllers should be instructed to 
scour every nook and cranny in the territories of all the countries in 
the world, in order to find out whether there were not somewhere some 
hidden stockpiles of means of delivery or clandestine plants for their 
production, apart from those declared by the Statesa'^ ( ENDC/FV. 68, pp, 37-38 ) 

I thought I had explained clearly what I meant on 8 August (ENDC/PV*67,PP ♦44-45) 
but as ivlr« Zorin still seemed not to understand I shall have to repeat the argument ,» 
The emphasis should be placed on the word "all^S in the proposition that all the 
nuclear weapon vehicles of the ¥est would not be destroyed before it was certain 
that all those of the East had been disclosed, or a reasonable assurance had been 
obtained to that effect * V/hen one says ^'all will not be destroyed'^, obviously 
that allows it to be understood that some might be destroyed* I made that 
statement, I repeat, relative to implementing the 100 per cent first stage Soviet 
proposals But Mr. Zorin seemed to think that I meant what I said to apply to the 
way verification would be carried out under the United States proposal, which is 
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elimination in three stages extending over six years and more. Obviously it is 
a very different thing to carry out an inspection by zones^ which would give a 
sufficient degree of certainty that all nuclear weapon vehicles had been eliminated 
over that period of time, than to carry it out in eighteen or twenty-four months/ 
as the Soviet plan would require^ So 1 am. not at all surprised that r/ir« Zorin 
saw difficulties in my proposition.^. Indeed, I quite expected, him to see those 
difficulties* But they are difficulties which exist in verifying elimination 
according to the Soviet plan and not difficulties of verification in the United 
States plan* I hope that I have now made myself understood* 

The Soviet delegation has up to now failed to provide us with a description of 
how verification would be carried out under its proposal for 100 per cent elimination 
of nuclear weapon vehicles in the first stage, although it has been invited to do 
so a number of times by Western delegations* As it has not given us this explan- 
ation, perhaps it might not be taken amiss if I set out at this time a few of the 
elements of the problem which would have to be solved if the. measures proposed by 
the Soviet Union were to be verified * 

At the beginning of the process of disarmament there will be a number of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, intercontinental bombers, intermediate range 
ballistic missiles and bombers and a host of other short-range means of delivery 
of nuclear weapons in the hands of the NATO and Warsaw Pact Powers, but principally 
in the hands of the United States and the Soviet Union, To simplify the discussion 
I shall restrict it to the problem of eliminating the intercontinental ballistic 
missiles and verifying their elimination, because the same principles which we 
should elaborate in relation to those, wo-. Id apply also to verifying the abolition 
of other and less spectacular nuclear weapon vehicles. Of course, the numbers 
of the intercontinental ballistic missiles possessed by each side are a military 
secret y but for p^-rposes of discussion here it is desirable to set some figure 
so that we can get a notion of what has to happen. 

For this purpose I would turn again to the pamphlet published by the British 
Institute of Strategic Studies, to which we have referred during our discussion of 
the strategic situation with regard to conventional forces when and if the Soviet 
Union proposal for the first stage of the 100 per cent elimination of nuclear weapons 
should be put into effect* That was the discussion which was carried out between 
the Western delegations — - including the Canadian delegation — and the Soviet Union 
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delegation* Looking at the pamphlet we find that it suggests that the Soviet Union 
may possess as few as fifty or as many as 200 of these intercontinental nuclear 
vehicles-. Por the purposes of our discussion let us put that number midvfay he'^reen 
those two figures^ say at 120. As for the United States IGBM^s^ the pamphlet 
suggests that about sixty will be in service as of now and a considerably greater 
number later this year and early in 1963; the number is left vague ^ but^ from 
otxher indications^ it might be as many as 300. Let us for our purposes put the 
number of ICBM^ s available to the United States at a figure midway between these two • 
say 180 o 

These missiles ™ of both the Soviet Union and the United States -^ are, at the 
beginning of the process of disarmament, on their launching pads and;, according to 
the Soviet Union proposal, as I understand it^ will be destroyed there o Until they 
are destroyed they constitute^ as we have agreed in our discussions here, a menace 
to the world and, of course, especially to the two parties possessing them) and that 
menace is the possibility of unimaginable destruction through nuclear war. But, 
if looked at from the viewpoint of the defence of each country, they are a deterrent- 
Iv3r. IQirushchev called them his country ^s most important means of defence* Their 
function as a deterrent is that they give the power to retaliate if an attack is 
launched by the other side^ and this stops presumably rational governments from 
resorting to nuclear warfare <> The location of these missile launching pads or 
bases is, by hypothesis, unkno^vno 

Thus we have point A in the process of disarmament, the beginning point; vfhere. 
there are in existence 100 per cent of nuclear weapons vehicles and per cent 
information, in theoryo The problem is to get to point Z in the process, where 
there will be per cent vehicles and 100 per cent inspection and verif icatiouo 

The former head of the Soviet delegation^ lib:. Zorin, has spoken of 100 per cent 
verification, but without stating precisely what it Y^ill mean other than that there 
will be verification that the numbers of vehicles declared for destruction can be 
seen to be destroyedo Of course^ that is not what the Western delegations under- 
stand by satisfactory verification. The Tfest means, by verification., that it must 
be demonstrated to the international disarmament organization and to the world that 
no more nuclear weapon vehicles exist at all; and to demonstrate this, the state of 
affairs which the I'fest would like to see is that which is postulated and described 
in the third stage of disarmament according to the Soviet Union draft treaty. 
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The second and third paragraphs of article 38 of the Soviet draft treaty read as 

follows! 

^♦2o i'^or purposes of control over the prevention of the re-'establishment 
of armed forces and armaments, abolished as a result of general e.nd complete 
disarmament^ the International Disarmament Organization shall have the right 
of access at any time to any point within the territory of each State party 
to the Treaty© 

"3. The International Disarmament Organization shall have the right 
to institute a system of aerial inspection and aerial photography over the 
territories of the States parties to the Treaty." (g.^^./^^ P» ^^^ 

If that is considered by the Soviet Union to be the desired state of verific- 
ation at the end of the disarmament process 5, why should it not apply when disarmament 
in the most dangerous weapons has been effective, that is, elimination of nuclear 
weapon vehicles, since according to the Soviet Union that would eliminate the threat 
of nuclear war — and the Soviet Union seems to imply that the risks of conventional 
warfare, by comparison, are negligible^ .If the Soviet Union would agree that the 
kind of verification which it proposes for stage III should apply at the end of 
the process of elimination of nuclear weapon vehicles, v/henever the termination of 
that process may be scheduled, I think that we should find the two sides in agreement 
on that points 

To repeat, the problem is to progress from point A of the process, where there 
are 100 per cent nuclear weapon vehicles and per cent verification, to point Z, 
where there are per cent nuclear weapon vehicles and 100 per cent insi^ection and 
verification* Clearly, that process is going to take time — the Soviet Union 
has said that it will allow tv^enty-four months for it, although I am not q.uite 
clear a,bout whether that is the exact time or not • It seems clear also that as 
the number of vehicles is decreased the amount of inspection should increase 
Of course, for inspection or verification, space as well as time is involvedo 
That is to say, in order to be sure of verifying that there are no hidden or over- 
looked means of delivery of the nuclear weapon, it is necessary to have the right 
of access to the whole extent of the territory'- of the parties concerned^ Let us 
say that as that process of destruction goes on — say for twenty months according 
to the Soviet Union idea — - each month six Soviet ICBl-I^ s and nine United States 
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ICBM* s vi^ill be destroyed; and throughout the twenty months, as the destruction 
goes on, an increasing amount of the territory on both sides ought to be brought 
under inspection* If, at the end of the process, all territory is to be open 
to inspection, as it would be according to article 38 of the Soviet Union draft 
treaty, one should proceed at the average rate of opening each month 5 per cent of 
national territory for complete inspection, including aerial inspection* How 
can that be done? . Obviously, by dividing national territories into areas or 
blocks or zones for progressive opening to inspection* There may be some other 
way, but so far no one has explained what it is* 

I think that what I have said so far shows that the destruction of ICBM* s — 
and, of course, of all other nuclear weapon vehicles — has to be carried out by 
degrees, by a percentage reduction through some varying period of- time, and that, 
as the destruction continues and approaches completion, increasingly large portions 
of territories of the nations concerned have to be open to inspection by the 
interno.tional disarmament organization so that it can be certain that there are no 
concealed stocks of nuclear weapon vehicles* 

I have given this description of the elements of the problem which has to be 
solved and used certain notional figures of armaments and have applied iry" description 
to the period which the Soviet Union has chosen to say will be sufficient for the 
puri)ose* As I have said, the Soviet Union delegation has. never given the 
Conference a clear explanation of how the total elimination of nuclear ' v/eapons 
vehicles provided for in its draft treaty would be carried out* Perhaps my 
remarks today may stimulate it to do so« But if it does not give that clear and 
full explanation the Canadian delegation will be obliged to conclude that the Soviet 
Government, in. putting forward the proposals in articles 5,6,7 and 8 of its draft 
treaty, has not worked out the implications thoroughly, or has not considered 
seriously enough the possibility that they would be adopted* 

The Western delegations, of course, ha,ve other objections to the Soviet Union 
plan and they have been made very clear to the Conference* To mention them 
briefly, the first is that when we have done away with the nuclear Weapons vehicles 
but have not done away with the nuclear wea|)on itself we have not done away with 
the possibility of nuclear war; and that has been confirmed by the highest Soviet 
authority* Then there is the question of the strategical imbalance which would 
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occur in Europe if -the nuclear weapon vehicles were abolished and the possibility 
of using the nuclear Aveapon in defence were entirely removed* Those factors, as 
well as the time req^uired to inspect vast tracts of territory, in the view of the 
Western delegations here, require the extension of the process of the elimination 
of nuclear weapons vehicles to extend over three stages, and not over the relatively 
short single stage proposed by the Soviet Unions 

Iviro DEAN (United States of America) t I have listened with the greatest 
interest to the exceptionally interesting statement which the representative of 
Canada has just made to us« 

Before embarking upon my remarks, I would like to join those v/ho welcome the 
return to our meetings of the Deputy Foreign Minister of Poland, Wt^ Naszkowski, 
and the Ambassador of Sweden, Lir« Edbergp Although we regret the departure of 
Ivir« Lachs and I:^s« Myrdal, we are always delighted to see lAvo Naszkowski and 
r/£r« Edberg return to our Conference^ 

As I indicated on 10 August (ENDC/PVe68) I have a further statement to make 
on sub-paragraph 5(b) of document ENDC/52, during which I will respond to some of 
the coiriments which }t:^ Zorin, the then representative of the Soviet Union, made 
at tha,t meeting on the problem of verification, particularly on the suggestions of 
the United States concerning the zonal technique « 

There are several factors which I believe the Committee should. kee]3 in mind 
during our further examination of these matter s^ First, in the joint statement 
of agreed principles (ENDC/5)the United States was willing to highlight the necessity 
and the desirability of eliminating from the. arsenals of States all means of 
delivery of weapons of .mass destruction along with all other armaments^ Ivly 
colleague r/lr, Stelle pointed this out on 3 August (ENDC/PV^65^ p<»49)« .But, as 
he also said, when an attempt is made to treat one element of military power 
separately and differently from other elements it is vitally necessary to know 
exactly what is being ta,lked about • 

During the negotiations with my co-Ohairmen leading to agreement on the items 
to be discussed in depth (ENDC/52), I informed .Mr • Zorin that, in the interest of 
getting on with the work of the Conference, my delegation would consent to the 
wording of sub-paragraph 5(b) , but that it would be quite impossible for the 
United States to talk about item (b), that is the item on nuclear delivery vehicles, 
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without talking also at the same time about item (c), on conventional armaments^ 
since J from a realistic and practical point of view, nuclear delivery vehicles and 
major conventional armaments cannot be strongly and clearly differentiated in drafting 
treaty obligations^ It is for that simple reason that they are linked in the 
United States plan (ENDC/30^ section A^ Pe4)« I believe that the discussion thus 
far of sub -paragraph 5(b) with regard to the definition of what is a nuclear delivery 
vehicle has ■ sufficiently demonstrated the logic underlying the United States approach* 

Socondlyp from the point of view of my delegation^ the Soviet proposals appear 
to us to be a thinly disguised effort to bring about the complete dismantling of the 
Y/"e stern defence system^ the reasons for the existence of which are so well known as 
to need no elaboration by me here* In contrast, we believe the United States 
proposals for reducing major armaments^ including nuclear delivery vehicles, to be. 
an honesty fair and sincere attempt to begin the actual process of disarmament 
without jeopardizing the security of any State, while, at the same time, . generating 
ever-growing confidence in the i)3:ocesses of disarmament and in the cause of peace 
among all Sta^tese 

On 27 July, I described (E]S1DC/PV'o62, p«30) what the world would look like at 
the end of stage I if the Soviet plan were actually to be implemented j that is, 
all means of delivery of nuclear weapons, all ships, all aircraft, all missiles, all 
rockets and all other means would have been eliminated completely; all production 
facilities for nuclear delivery vehicles would have been eliminated; all joint 
military installations of the United States and its allies would have been destroyed;; 
and all forces- of the United States and its allies would have been withdrawn to their 
o^m. territories and would have been deprived of any real capability to fulfil their 
•legitimate collective security commitments by being in a position to return promptly 
to threatened areas « • On the other hand, the Soviet Union would.be loft in a 
quite apparently advantageous position. Its large remaining forces, centrally 
located in the heartland of Europe and Asia, with, secure internal lines of communication 
and under single command, could still be deployed effectively against the rest of 
the Eurasian land mass., Those Soviet forces would represent the overvdielming 
national conventional force in Europe; and' for the free world that would mean defeat, 
while for the Soviet . Union it would mean . victory* 
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I hare difficulty in believing that it can be maintained objectively that the 
Soviet proposals would not drastically upset the military balance presently existing 
in the world, thereby violating one of the basic jointly agreed disarmament principles^ 
I have heard nothing in this conference room since my statement on 27 July, or 
before that time, which changes in any way the validity of what I have just said« 
There have been^ of course, several lengthy exchanges between General Burns and 
Mt^ Zorin on this matter, and General Burn's statement this morning vfas, indeed, most 
enlighteninge But, I submit, none of IVIr^ Zorin^s statements in that connexion 
invalidate the fundamental thesis which I^« Burns and I have been expounding here 
that the Soviet proposals would indeed create serious and permanent imbalances, with 
the United States withdrawn from Europe and a powerful Soviet Union still very much 
in it, and would thus make for a less stable world at the end of stage I than we 
have now « — if that be possible* 

There is one further general point I should like to make« .The Soviet delegation 
has asserted that the principal defect of the United States proposals for reducing 
major armaments, including nuclear delivery vehicles, is that they do not eliminate 
the threat of a nuclear war* The Soviet Union has asserted also that its proposals 
do eliminate that threat of a nuclear war. Well, I regret it, but I am forced to 
differ from my Soviet colleagues once again* 

Let me be clear* Neither the Soviet nor the United States proposals eliminates 
the nuclear threat in stage I* Even if the Soviet proposals were to be implemented 
nuclear weapons themselves would still exist and there would still exist under the 
Soviet plan non-military — to be sure — but nevertheless most effective means . 
such as civilian aircraft, ships ,etc« for delivering them to targets* The United 
States proposals, as I have said, do not claim to end the nuclear threat in stage I* 
¥e contend only that we would be making a realistic, honest, fair and practical 
start towards that objective* 

But let us put aside those considerations for the moment and examine further 
the Soviet proposals* As my delegation said on 1 August 1962 (ENDC/PV*64yPPe 34-36) 
several problems arise* How to define nuclear delivery vehicles? How to handle 
their production? How to verify accurately their reduction, or actively carry out 
efficiently and correctly their 100 per c6nt elimination, as our Soviet colleagues 
claim is possible in stage I under their plan? 
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As already pointed out by ray delegation at that meeting on 1 Augast {ibid,^ P?3l), 
despite extensive study the United States has been unable to establish clearcut and 
universal criteria which could be used in all cases to distinguish clearly between 
nuclear delivery vehicles on the one hand and purely conventional armaments on the 
other, I submit that it is clear from the speeches of the .Chairman of the Council 
of I/linisters of the Soviet Union that he apparently shares this belief. This leaves 
us — and the Soviet Union also, for that matter — compelled, to consider the 
elimination in the first stage of the Soviet plan of all vehicles of every type that 
can carry a nuclear weapon*.' The result of that would be to eliminate virtually all 
categories of major armaments loading^ as my delegation has pointed out^ to almost 
total disarmament in stage 1 with very little left over for stages II and III, 
AgaiUj, that not only would be contrary to the basic agreed principle of disarmament 
by stages but would; I submit; create a military imbalance and would not advance 
peace in the world. 

In criticizing the United States approach of uniform reduction of major arm.aments; 
including nuclear delivery vehicles, the representative of Poland, I^Ir* Lachs, and also 
the Soviet delegation, claimed on 3 August (ENDC/PV.65) that the United States was 
beginning to regard nuclear armaments as conventional armaments* But, as we interpret 
the import of that remark, it is a line of reasoning that only creates the proverbial 
"stray/- man" which can easily be blown do\sTi and which bears no similarity to a real 
person or, I submit, to a real issue. The United States has never denied the 
distinction between nuclear and conventional weapons and, as Isfc. Lachs himself pointed 
out (ENDC/PV^65, pp«32-36), it is the warhead or the bomb and not the delivering 
vehicle itself which is the determining criterion. Imagine the peace of mind of 
people in the world if some of them were being killed by nuclear weapons carried in 
ordinary vehicles — that is, vehicles not specifically designed to carry nuclear 
weapons.— and if then the Soviet Union were to say: "Oops, I^m sorry, I didn't 
know a converted vehicle could deliver}" 

On i August my delegation .explained in detail the "twilight zone" t/hich is. 
occupied by dual -cap ability weapons systems and by vehicles which,- although not 
specifically designed for the purpose, could in fact be used to deliver nuclear 
weapons (ENDC/PV«64, pp.34 et seq. e)> That exposition reflected the existing armaments 
situation which we may personally regret — as I indeed do -- but which nevertheless 
is indisputable as a matter of fact. Therefore, we again ask our Soviet colleagues 
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to specify in detail in their draft treaty what weapons they have in mind for 
inclusion under the term '^nuclear delivery vehicles^' so that we can know exactly 
the breadth of scope which they are proposing for stage I» 

I should like to touch briefly on the important matter of production* At 
our meeting on 6 August I pointed out (EM)C/PV,66,p»13) that the Soviet proposals 
on production are rather vague, . They call in stage I for complete elimination of 
production of nuclear delivery vehicles and some undefined limito^tion on the 
production of conventional armaments; but there is no indication of the point 
during stage I at which the process would begin or end» There is still need for 
early and detailed clarification, and I sincerely hope that it will be forthcoming. 

At the same meeting my delegation submitted significant changes in earlier 
United States proposals concerning production (ibid,, p,ll)o In summary, the 
United States proposals now provide that i 

First, the production of new types of armaments would be entirely prohibited 
during stage I« 

Second, there jcould be no production except on the basis of rex^lacement of the 
same type, \^Ie call this one-for-one replacement. 

Third, routine testing of existing armaments would continue in order to test 
serviceability. However in the case of missiles, a limitation on the testing of 
missiles would be expressed by an agreed annual quota of test launchings. 

Fourth, all pacties to the treaty would make declarations concerning their 
existing armaments production facilities upon entry into force of the treaty; 
and. agreement would be reached that production facilities for armaments Yrould not 
be expanded. 

Fifth, there would be agreed arrangements concerning the production of spare 
parts. 

We believe these proposals take account of all valid criticisms which have been 
expressed here, criticisms to which the United States has given most serious 
consideration and we thank the representatives who have made such criticisms. 
Objectively conside^red, the United States proposals also demonstrate the inaccuracy 
of the Soviet contention, that the United States wants to carry on the o;rms race 
under the guise of continued production • That, as can readily be seen, simply is 
not true. The st.atement will not bear analysis or inspection. 
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I should now like to turn to the question of verification. The United States 
proposal for the reduction of major armaments during stage I was specifically- 
intended, in so far as verification is concerned, to avoid placing impossible or over- 
burdensome verification requirements on the international disarmament organization 
at a point early in its existence^ The following aspects of verification must be 
considered in carrying out the reduction of major armaments called for in the 
United States plan. 

First, there must be a check to make sure that the weapons being reduced are 
actually destroyed or actually converted to peaceful uses in accordance with the 
terms of the treaty. 

Second, there must be means of assuring that production has been either 
discontinued or limited to agreed armaments at declared facilities and that no 
production is taking place at clandestine facilities© 

Third, there must be some means to assure that armaments do not exist in 
excess of agreed levels at each step of the disarmament process • 

On 10 August, I set forth (EI®C/PV^68, ppaO et seq, ) some of the issues on 
this matter and made some suggestions for a joint exploration of the problems in 
this area* On that same day the Soviet delegation made a rather lengthy reply to 
my statement. ( ibid> pp.20 et segQ I have carefully studied the Soviet 
delegation's comments for two reasons. First of all, the issues dealt with in the 
United States statement of 10 August are basic to our efforts to reach some common 
ground, with regard not only to inspection but also ta the feasibility of various 
stage I measures. Secondly, I had a feeling as I listened to the Soviet represent- 
ative that the serious dialogue between delegations that I had suggested had in fact 
begun. It was not that the Soviet representative presented any new Soviet views 
concerning verification, but the tone and the business-like presentation of areas of 
agreement and disagreement, as he saw them, were most welcome* I hope that my 
colleagues will note that I have taken I^Irs« I.'fyrdal ^ s suggestion and no longer refer 
to the Soviet delegation's ^^vorkman-like presentation", but now refer to their doing 
it in a »'business-like manner" ™ although I personally prefer the word "workman-like", 

I might say in passing that some sort of disarmament history was made by 
Mre Zorin during the course of his statement and I would ask iW« Kuznetsov to convey 
to i/xr<, Zorin my congratulations* I believe it is correct to say that, for the first 
time in the history of disarmament negotiations, mirabile dictu , the Soviet Union 
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charged that the suggestions of the United States relating to verification were 
inadequate and insufficient, I would like to comment on the substance of this 
point in a moment, but I am tempted to observe that if we have reached the time 
when the Soviet Government is urging more rather than less verification, then I 
submit that there is no limit to the surprises we might expect in the future. 

In a more concrete vein, IvJr, Chairman, I would like to discuss the reo,l 
substance of the Soviet statement. It would appear that there is general agreement 
on- tvro of the three types of verification. The first of these is the nature of 
the verification arrangements to_ assure "all parties that armaments are actually 
being destroyed or are actually being, converted to peaceful uses. Hov/ever, it is 
still not clear whether, we. agree on the function of this on-the-spot verification, 
namely, whether the function is merely to verify that some destruction of armaments 
is indeed taking place or whether.,, as the/United States believes, there is not an 
even more important additional function, ' That is, to ' verify thait the destruction 
which is taking place on the basis of each party's declaration about quantities of 
each type corresponds to numbers or percentages prescribed for destruction at the 
given time under the terms of the treaty. lie would appreciate further clarification 
by the Soviet delegation on this latter point .^ There seems to be general 
agreement also regarding verification of declared production facilities, 

■ Thus, while the specifics of the aforementioned types of verification remain 
to be worked out, and an important clarification of Soviet views on one of the types 
of verification is required, the United States delegation welcomes the- confirmation 
that- what we thought were- areas' of general agreement are so in fact. Those areas 
of agreement, however, remain rather academic as long as the massive gap remains 
between our two positions with regard to verification measures directed at ensuring 
that the remaining, armaments do not exceed agreed levels at each step in the 
disarmament: process and that clandestine production facilities do not in fact exist. 

However, some of the statements made by the Soviet representative lead me to 
believe that the Soviet Government has at last begun to recognize the need to assure 
that remaining arms do not in: fact exceed gi^en levels, at least at the zero level. 
That would be, if true, a most important acceptance of a principle which in the 
past has caused one of our main differences. The question between us, therefore, 
would no longer be one of principle but of the application of the principle in 
practice a ^ 
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There are various questions which have been raised by the statement made by 
the Soviet representative on 10 August. 1^ purpose in discussing these questions 
today — - and I ^vish to emphasize this — is not to make debating points. i/iy purpose 
is to continue this dialogue in depth between our delegations, to further our 
understanding of areas of agreement and disagreement and thus to underline the 
areas where mutual accommodation is necessary* I should therefore like to deal 
with some of the questions raised by the Soviet representative in his statement. 
I will do it in the course of responding to the objections which the Soviet 
representative expressed concerning my statement, and in that way there may be more 
food for thought for each delegation. 

Let us look at what those objections were. It was maintained that under the 
Soviet stage I proposals verification. would be easier since it was simpler to verify 
a 100 per cent elimination than it was to verify a 30 per cent reduction. Leaving 
aside the question of lack of balance in the Soviet proposals and considering only 
the matter of verification, it seems clear to my delegation that this Soviet argument 
is beside the point. 

In both plans, whether the complete elimination of certain types of armaments 
is reached in stage I or in stage III, nations must pass through the intervening 
period, from the initial levels of arms to the point where arms are eliminated. 
Yftiether we call them steps or stages, under both plans nations v/ill have to pass 
through the points where 30 per cent of the arms are destroyed, 50. per cent of the 
arms are destroyed, 70 per cent of the arms are destroyed, and. so. on.* It is of 
course true that under stage I of the Soviet plan this ;problem is more acute since 
it would happen in such a short period of time that there Would: be little time for 
verification at:.'6ach stepj'\bu^ this intervening period would have to be passed- 
through neverthelesse Qult^ cleiX3^ under the Soviet plan, no State would . 

tolerate a situation under which it .had -"disposed of 90 per cent dif its. delivery 
vehicles in^he'^f:i±$^y%^^^ of the twenty^-four months in stage I, whereas another 

powerful State disposed. •G.f;- only 5.0; per cent of its nuclear vehicles in those twenty 
months, while piromising to dispose of the remaining; 50 ..pe?? cent in the last four 
months. .."' " ' " ;•?•■•.;": "' '• 

The requirement for balanced and simultaneous reductions among ail parties is 
thus common to ,&oth the United States and the Soviet plans. • However, if I understand 
the Soviet proposals (ENDC/2), almost the entire process of proceeding from existing 
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levels of nuclear delivery vehicles down to zero would be ignored from the point of 
view of verifying that the parties kept in step. During the reduction process^ it 
is apparent from the Soviet plan that there would be no verification at any 
particular level between 100 per cent and the tine that zero had been reached^ 
Only at the very end of the process of disarmament does the Soviet Union imply that 
there would be any semblance of verification that the ultimate level had been reached^ 
In the theory of the apparent Soviet approach;, only when nations were supposed to have 
reached zero level would there be any need to know Y/hat levels of arms in fact 
remained* I submit, however, that that approach ignores a basic concern of nations ~ 
the need to assure that States are proceeding together in eq.uitable and balanced 
stages in the reduction of their a,rms. ' « 

Tho.t is the first point I v/ished to make, and if Iviro Kuznetsov should tell me 
that I have misjudged the Soviet plan and that the Soviet Union also favours 6tep»by- 
step reductions then I would answer that, in this case, the same problems of verifying 
a partial percentage reduction exist for the Soviet" scheme within one- stage as for 
the United States plan in a. less hectic three stages^, 

iviy second point is that it appears that the Soviet delegation is proposing that 
even at zero level verification would only be of declared arms^ installa,tions and 
facilities* The right of the international disarmament organization would be 
limited to verification of 100 per cent Of* armaments which had been declared — I 
emphasize that last phrase — but not of armaments which a State, shall we say, might 
have forgotten or decided not to declare ». Thus. the nation which made a false > erroneous 
or forgetful declaration would have an advantage, which could be tremendous or could 
be. small, but. it would be an advantage* I make these points not to criticize but 
rather to seek clarification from the Soviet delegation with respect to its plan* 

I believe it is clear that during the process of the disarmament programme under 
the Soviet plan nations would have little assurance that there was an order and a 
balance in the reduction process. But beyond this question, what are the consequences 
of this approach for the end of the reduction process? 
The Soviet representative said on 10 August: 

^^Ve sciy that 100 per cent of the rockets will be eliminated and we will present . •. 
this 100 per cent for elimination, " But imagine for a moment that you have 
received information that at a. certain place there is still another rocket o**" 
( EI-JDC/PV,68, p<,26 ) 
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The first question is as I have notedi how would one find out this fact since one 
is allowed to verify only what is declared? Or did the Soviet representative mean 
to imply that the international disarmament organization inspectors would be allowed 
to. go to any part of the Soviet Union about which they had received some sort of 
information indicating clandestine armaments? 

There is^ however^ a second question — assuming that one did find out about 
that rocket — and it is the question which the Soviet represv^atative poseds 
supposing we received this information? The answer of the Soviet representative 
was ~ and I quote from the same passage of his statements "you will catch the 
violator red-handed «oo because to find even a single rocket is to prove yiolation" 
iibid}_o But is it really quite so simple as that? Is that really the whole answer? 
lira Zorin, hix. Kuznetsov and their countrymen may, at that time, be caught red-handed.^ 
but I and my countrymen might also be caught very red-faced, amazed and perhaps 
distraught • lYe do not want to be distraught • 

Let us assume for illustrative purposes that Ivir« Kuznetsov and I are the 
representatives of our two countries on the control council — wliich heaven forbid; 
I am not submitting pur two names for those jobs, I am merely illustrating, my po'i^nt ~ 
and I tell my Soviet colleague that I have heard about a Soviet missile that has. not 
. been destroyed. hly Soviet colleague replies? "You are right; there was a mix-up 
somewhere, and that missile you found out about proves \re have violated the treaty* 
Oh, and by the way, it seems, I/Ir, Dean, that somehow there were 199 additional Soviet 
missiles that were not destroyed; and, as hir, Zorin told you back on 10 August 1962, 
this is a clear case of violation of the treaty on our part* m admit "hhat the treaty was 
violated* Oh, and before I forget, Mr* Dean, there is one further little matter; 
here is our proposition," 

The question I should like to ask our Soviet colleagues iss ^viiat do I do. then? 
Or what do they do if we are the other side? IThat practical remedy is there for 
this injustice? \7hen the Soviet delegation can supply us with a truly convincing 
and logical answer to my question I believe I will understand better the security 
for all parties that the Soviet Union seems to see in its approach to verification* 
After all, I am not sure how the world^s moral indignation will be weighed in the 
scales of international power politics against the unjustified possession of, say, 
200 ICi.'3»s by one PoY/er* 
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The point is that if there is verification merely that some arms are being 
destroyed — by verification of destruction at agreed depots — but no verification 
that States are reducing by agreed amounts through verification of remaiiider^^ there 
will be iio assurance of the security ,of States during and at the end of the disarmament 
process® It is too late to do that tit the end oT the road, for then all the bridges, 
on one side at least/ will have been burned, and for that side there is. ho turning 
back® ' '' 

"I should mention one further- matter which relates to the Soviet Union* s assertions 
that its inspection arrangements are easier to apply^ ' The Soviet statement of 
10 August, as will be seen from page 22 .of document ENDC/PV«68, agreed on the 
importance of prohibiting the production of new types of nuclear delivery vehicles^ 
In both plans that is oiie of the obligations from the very beginning of the first 
stage© But howV under .the Soviet system of verification, would there be any 
assurance that new types- of vehicles were, riot being. produced? The declaration of 
existing production plant's --^ "p'roducing 'current types of delivery vehicles -«•- would, 
of ^- course, not preclude production at other plants, especially in nations with 
large-scale and well-dispersed industrial machines^ such as the ' United States and 
the Soviet Union, and, indeed, might not prevent production in other countries under 
contract, which I understand was- one of the ways in which the Treaty of Versailles 
was violated* How :?fould one verify that new plants for new types were not being 
constructed during stage I? ' ' 

Let me turn now to the second complaint of the Soviet delegation regarding 
zonal inspections, a complaint closely related to its assertion that the Soviet 
verification proposals are easier- and sim] ler to apply^ The Soviet representative 
said that zonal inspection would be difficult 'to carry out and would not give 
assurance of compliance, with, as he put it, 100 per cent elimination (EKDC/FVo68, 
pp«29r30)« Now I must admit that the Soviet delegation, which had during the 
previous week given us some very good advice with regard to the new dance called the 
Twist, demonstrated its expertise in twisting on 10 Augusts I admire r.'lr.Zorin' s 
dancing ability but I have certain minor reservations concerning the application 
of logic in this instanceo ^ 

The point is that the Soviet representative applied our suggested first«-stage 
zonal verification arrangements for the firsts-stage measures of the United States 
plan to the first-stage measures in the Soviet plan* Of course, they do not fit. 
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The zonal verification suggestions which I presented for stage I would, however, 
fit the first-stage measures of the United States plan or the first third of the 
total reduction of delivery vehicles in the Soviet plan« Similarly, the complete 
zonal inspection suggestions in the United States plan would fit the total 
reduction process in either plan, though, as I have pointed out, the impractical 
time period of two years in the Soviet plan for complete elimination of nuclear 
delivery vehicles would not allow sufficient time for adequate verific^ition during 
the reduction process e 

The essence of the United States suggestion — a suggestion put forth in an 
effort to accommodate the previously expressed antagonistic views of the Soviet Union 
with regard to verification of initially declared levels — is that, as arms are 
reduced, there should be sufficient verification to ensure a reasonable deterrence 
against violation of the agreement » We have sought ,. through an arrangement that 
would achieve less than total verification at the beginning, a degree of verification 
and, therefore, a degree of reassurance communsurate with the risks of each stage ♦ 

In this connexion I should like to say that there does seem to be some misunder- 
standing on the part of the Soviet Union of how zonal inspection would work* The 
Soviet representative said: 

"wTth 70 per cent of the armaments remaining it would be almost impossible 
to prove this because we should then have to inspect the entire country 
from one end to the other'' ( ENDC/PV>68, p>27 )> 
The Soviet representative said furthers 

''^♦o if we wished to prove that any remainder was not part of the permitted 
70 per cent but in excess of it **. one would have to count every type of 
armament" (ibido) » 
That is not the way a zonal inspection arrangement would work. If verification 
of a particular zone selected for inspection showed that the amounts of various types 
of armaments and production facilities in that, zone were the same as the amounts, 
which had previously been declared for it^ before the host government could have known 
that it would be selected for early inspection, that would constitute the required 
degree of assurance of compliance for that particular stage of disarmaments Yfe 
would then say, on that set of facts, that the host government had been shown to be . 
acting honourably and honestly^ As the risks increased with the continuation of the 
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disarmament process in later stages the degree of, assurance would be increased through 
the verification of additional zones ^ but, in the absence of specific notice of 
violation^ there would not be total verification before the end of stage III of the 
remainin'g arms and any non-declared production facilities in the zones which 
happened not to be selected for verification until near the completion of the dis- 
armament process* . I do hope that that clarifies for the Soviet delegation that 
aspect of our suggestions regarding zonal inspection* 

Now let me turn to the third principal objection raised in the Soviet statement 
of 10 August ( ibid » ^ p©30) ~ an objection which I suspect may be the real basis 
for such lack of enthusiasm for zonal inspection as was exhibited by our Soviet 
colleagues on Friday last. That objection was that verification of one zone would 
result in the acquisition of information about the military establishment of the 
inspected country^ which would be dangerous from the standpoint of, as the Soviet 
representative put its 

"any country that may expect a nuclear blow on the part of another state" 
( ibidq f p«>3l ) 
First of all let me say that the question of which side fears a nuclear attack is a 
subjective question* The Soviet delegation should "realize, and I am sure it does 
that there is concern on both isides in this connexion^ Let me assure the Soviet 
delegation again that we want wholesome and peaceful relations with the Soviet 
Union; the people of the United States and the. Soviet people are basically friendly^ 
The United States has no "intention whatsoever of making a pre-emptive nuclear attack 
on the Soviet Union; I should like to assure. my Soviet colleagues of that© 

However, let us* turn to the argument In the past expressions of this concern 
by the Soviet Union have been focused primarily on the possibility of what is called 
the acquisition of target data, and it was partly to meet those concerns, whether or 
not they were justified, that the United States put forward the concept of zonal 
inspection as an example of a* possible solution of a difficult problem* As I 
pointed out in my statement of 10 August (ibid*, p,17), the geographical location 
of military installations within a zone would not be revealed until a zone had been 
selected for verification; there would be only a general declaration describing the 
military establishment in the zone, which could cover an area of many tens or even 
hundreds of thousands of square miles ^ Moreover, there would be no requirement to 
reveal geographical locations in any other zone until such subsequent periods when, 
as arms were further reduced, this or that zone was selected for verification^ 
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It would appear from what the Soviet delegation did not say about the acquisition 
of target data in its statement of 10 August that that previous objection on its part 
, had in fact been met« Now we find additional objections, objections of a more 
general nature, concerning the military information that would be revealed*' 

In hi^ comments of 10 August the Soviet representative said, ^'Let us approach 
this matter sensibly" ( ibid» » p«3l). Very well then, approaching the matter as 
sensibly as I know how, I should like to say this to the Soviet delegations 
¥e have sought to meet your major concern with our suggestion that we study zonal 
inspection, and I believe we have met your major concern — the question of the 
acquisition of target data* Now you say you have further concerns. How, then, if 
verification is not to be a farce -- and I am sure neither one of us wants it to be 
a farce — can we assure each other that as we reduce our arms we do it together, 
in a balanced manner? If, as 1 ^am sure we are, we are going to continue our dialogue 
in depth, we must recognize that one side cannot carry on a monologue with regard 
to its concerns % There are other concerns than those you see in the acquisition ^s 
a consequence of verification of some military information, which could not be of 
critical importance in facilitating an attack, as could target information* After 
all, I suppose some military information would be gained just from examining the 
armaments consigned for destruction to the bonfire o.f any stage* Thus, one major 
concern for us is that we proceed together along this road of disarmament to reduce 
our arms in equitable and balanced steps and stages* ¥e have sought to meet your 
concerns and, we submit, you must seek to meet ours* To reach disarmament each of 
.us must make some adjustments; we must not over-emphasize the protection of our 
own concerns only at the price of obstructing real disarmament. 

In that connexion I might say that we have believed we could make those 
adjustments, particularly in the early stages, because we both already know a great 
deal", both generally and specifically, about each oi;het^s military establishment at 
the present time. And just as that fact has allowed the United States to make 
adjustments in its inspection proposals that would meet the major concern of the 
Soviet Union, so we honestly believe that that fact should be examined impartially 
by the Soviet Union* Indeed,- we submit that it should induce the Soviet Union to 
make some adjustments to meet our concern that a reasonable 'degree of effective 
verification should actually accompany the reduction process* 
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As I have noted^ some of the sp--called disclosure of military information which 
the Soviet IMion seems to be concerned about as a possible result of zonal inspection 
would result of necessity from the implementation of the Soviet IMion 'soim proposals 
for verification of arms destroyed if the Soviet Uaion wished to ensure that the 
arms destroyed were ..actually serviceable ones* Moreover, the Oaited Statea does 
not envisage that the inspection conducted in the selected sone would be without 
any ground rules* Surely we could devise arrangements to protect nations from 
disclosure of certain military information which might be obtained as a result of 
the inspection of installations ^^ access to which would not be required to ensure 
verification of agreed measures<& 

Disarmament is bound to bring with it changes in the established ways of doing 
things md old patterns of thought* Such a monumental advance in world hist.ory 
cannot be had without some sacrifices and risks ^ and the Oaited States approach 
shows that we are ready both to take some risks and to make our due share of the 
sacrifices^ Let us seek some common means of meeting the concerns which each 
hayeo Lot us see if we con in this Committee, or in informal discussion^^ find ways 
to bridge the gap of which I spoke earlier® In our suggestions outlined at the 
sixty •-eighth meeting we sought^ from our side^ to build this bridge « ^Vliile I have 
not discussed today a.11 the questions which were, raised by the Soviet statement of 
10 August^ I have sought to discuss the major questions in order to assist our 
Soviet colleagues in their understanding of our concerns* In turn^ we ask our 
Soviet colleagues to start on their side patiently and constructively to bridge 
this gap® 

The . CHAI|adM (Ethiopia) s I have the names of three more representatives 
on my list of spealcers«> I wonder whether the Committee wishes to continue sitting 
imtil they have made their statements or whether we should adjourn and hear them — 
together with some other Sp I am sure ™ at the next meetiiig? 

rM^.,?!...„Mfe^ (India) s ¥e have just heard a very detailed and very important 
statement© I think we should all like to consider it very carefully^ and for that 
reason this might be an appropriate time to stop« By that I do not mean to suggest 
that the other representatives should not make their statements^ but 1 think w^ 
would be more in a position to digest those statements if we were to adjourn now and 
to hear them at the next meetings 
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fh%'''CHi^RMAN (Ethiopia) a Unless I hear any objection to the suggestion 
of the representative of India I shall take it that it is so agreed. 

The ■ Gpo^Q^renoe decided to i^aue the folloving commuhique ? 

^♦The Conference of the Eighteen Nation Committee on Disarmament today held 
its seventy-third plenary meeting at the Palais des Nations, Geneva, under the 
chairmoa&hip of Mr* Alamayehu, the representative of Ethiopia* 

"Statements were made by the representatives of Canada^ and the United States* . 

"The Eighteen Nation Committee on Disarmament will recess beginning 8 September 
and will resxime at Geneva on Monday, 12 November, 1962* The co-Chairmen, after 
consultation with members of the Committee, are empowered by the Committee to set 
a different date for reconvening at Geneva if circumstances in their judgement so 
Tarrant, taking into account both the expected termination date of the consideration 
of disarmament at the seventeenth session of the United Nations General Assembly 
and the desirability of reconvening the Committee at Geneva at as early a date as 
possible^ 

"The next plenary meeting of the Conference will be held on Friday, 24 August, 
, 1962, at 10 a^m. 



The meeting rose at 1*05 p*m» 



